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SOME  OF  THE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NIAGARA 
FRONTIER  IN  JULY,  1814. 

BY  ONE  PRESENT  :   WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  FROM  MEMORY. 

The  Americans  having  obtained  possession  of  Port  Erie,  a  post  of 
little  strength  or  importance,  advanced  towards  Chippaway  on  the  4th 
July,  1814. 

A  small  force  occupied  the  barracks  there,  under  Colonel  Pearson,* 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  crossed  Street's  Creek 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  strength,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  cannon 
shots  with  them,  retired  to  the  southern  or  left  side  of  the  creek. 
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While  at  the  latter  position,  finding  that  he  would  still  be  unable  to 
resist  the  larger  force  of  the  invaders,  he  gave  me  directions  to  destroy 
the  bridge  at  Streets,  in  order  to  delay  their  advance,  and  six  or  eight 
men  of  the  100th  Regiment  were  put  under  my  charge  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  a  wooden  bridge,  and  as  the  planks  of  the  floor  were  not 
nailed  down,  its  temporary  dismantlement  was  speedily  effected. 

"While  thus  engaged  the  enemy  approached,  and  I  drew  up  my 
small  party  behind  a  fence  close  to  the  bridge,  where  cavalry  could  not 
reach  me,  keeping  up  a  fire  until  a  mounted  officer  of  Canadian  Militia 
rode  up  from  behind  to  inform  me  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
creek  on  our  right,  and  would  immediately  cut  us  off  from  the  main 
body.  There  was  just  time  to  retire,  as  the  enemy  in  a  column  of  sixty 
or  eighty  men  had  nearly  reached  the  road. 

This  operation  is  quoted  by  James  in  the  second  volume  of  his  history, 
page  119,  from  an  American  account  of  the  war  in  1812-14,  by  John 
Lewis  Thomson,  Philadelphia,  published  by  Desilner  in  1816. 

"The  heavy  firing  of  the  enemy's  18-pounders  and  the  close  approach 
his  main  body  compelled  Colonel  Pearson  to  retreat,  but  not  until  they 
had  intrepidly  destroyed  the  bridge  over  which  the  advancing  party 
would  be  obliged  to  pass." 

On  the  retirement  of  our  force  to  Chippaway  the  wooden  bridge  there 
was  also  made  impassable. 

A  reinforcement  having  arrived  from  York  (now  Toronto)  during  this 
day,  General  Riul  decided  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  ordered  the 
Chippaway  bridge  to  be  repaired,  which  was  done  about  4  p.m.  on 
the  5th. 

ACTION  AT  CHIPPAWAY. 

"We  crossed  over  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  beyond 
Streets ;  their  pickets  gave  notice  of  our  march,  and  their  columns  were 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  creek  by  the  time  that  we  got 
in  sight  of  them. 

Our  light  troops  quickly  advanced  to  that  part  of  the  wood  on  our 
right  opposite  to  the  bend  in  the  road,  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy 
before  us. 

The  American  bush-fighters,  in  their  encounters  with  the  Indians, 
were  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  latter,  which  is  singly 
and  cautiously  to  feel  their  way  from  tree  to  tree ;  but  our  riflemen 
kept  moving  on  in  advance,  mutually  supporting  each  other,  a  method 
of  proceeding  which,  on  occasions  better  marked  than  this,  greatly  dis- 
concerted the  tactics  of  the  Americans  when  they  had  us  for  opponents. 

I  was  with  the  light  troops,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  cleared 
ground  in  front,  our  infantry  as  well  as  that  of  the  enemy  were  forming 
their  line;  we  had  the  1st  or  Royal  Scots  on  our  right,  the  100th 
Regiment  on  our  left,  and  the  8th  or  King's  Regiment  in  reserve, 
towards  the  right ;  the  militia  were  the  whole  time  in  the  wood.  I 
had  noticed  a  fine,  venerable-looking  old  man  among  the  militia  officers 
with  a  feeling  of  compassion,  knowing  that  most  of  the  militia  were 
heads  of  families  residing  probably  within  hearing  of  the  firing,  and 
anxiously  waiting  the  result.  It  was  fatal  to  this  officer ;  he  fell  in 
this  action. 
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A  popular  notion  existed  in  our  army  at  this  time,  that  the  Americans 
were  superior  to  our  regiments  of  the  line  in  bush-fighting,  as  they 
always  were,  in  this  war,  in  numbers,  but  that  they  could  not  stand  a 
charge  of  bayonets. 

Our  proceeding  here  seems  to  have  been  guided  under  the  influence 
of  this  impression,  for  without  covering  our  formation  or  our  advance 
in  line  we  charged  after  a  short  firing;  but  the  Americans  having 
formed  line  at  the  same  time,  and  within  musketry  range,  had  the 
advantage  of  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  fire  on  our  troops,  who  being 
on  the  march  could  not  return  it  so  steadily.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  one-third  of  our  force  was 
shot  down. 

The  Royal  Scots  lost  out  of  eighteen  officers  eleven  killed  and 
wounded;  the  100th  Regiment  twelve  out  of  sixteen. 

ILy  hat  was  grazed  and  my  horse  shot  through  the  body,  and  while 
I  was  in  doubt  if  he  could  cany  me  any  longer,  Lieutenant  Jackson*, 
of  the  Royals,  came  towards  me  limping  with  a  wound,  and  begged  my 
assistance.  I  mounted  him  on  my  horse,  and  he  rode  from  the  field.  I 
found  in  the  evening,  after  the  action  was  over,  that  the  horse  survived 
long  enough  to  carry  Lieutenant  Jackson  to  Chippaway. 

Soon  after  this  episode,  our  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  towards 
Chippaway,  which  they  did  unmolested. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advancing  line  of  two  antagonistic  parallel  lines 
of  troops  as  above  described,  is  under  the  greater  disadvantage.  "We 
should  either  have  covered  our  advance  in  line  by  light  infantry,  or  we 
should  have  thrown  back  our  right  flank  from  the  wood,  where  we  were 
liable  to  be  outnumbered  and  outflanked. 

AVe  had  great  superiority  in  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  was 
admirably  served  under  an  energetic  officer,  Captain  Mackonochief ,  and 
we  should  have  made  it  our  principal  arm,  firing  obliquely  on  the 
American  line  until  it  was  shaken,  when  we  might  have  charged  with 
proper  effect. 

If  the  Americans  had,  nevertheless,  pushed  us  from  our  position,  we 
would  have  come,  in  every  step  of  our  retreat,  more  under  the  protection 
of  our  battery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippaway  river,  which  was  well 
placed  to  suit  such  a  movement. 

By  this  use  of  our  position  and  our  means,  we  ought  to  have  gained 
a  victory,  notwithstanding  our  inferiority  in  numbers. 

The  American  invading  force  cannot  be  correctly  estimated ;  ours 
was  about  1 700,  including  Militia. 

On  the  9th  July,  the  Americans  crossed  the  Chippaway  in  force 
about  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  we  retired  to  Fort  George,  where  we 
remained  until  the  25th  July.  During  this  time  the  Americans  occa- 
sionally appeared,  but  made  no  attempts  to  annoy  us.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  rocket  practice,  and  noticed  that  it  was  of  little  or  no  use 
against  small  bodies  of  men. 

*  Afterwards  Captain  in  the  Glengary  Light  Infantry. 

tf  Captain  James  Mackonochie  died  in  the  following  year  at  Plymouth. 
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On  the  25th  a  reinforcement  arrived  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  General 
Drummond  (afterwards  Sir  Gordon  Drummond)  assumed  the  command. 

The  Americans  withdrew,  and  were  followed  by  us  in  the  afternoon 
as  far  as  Lundy's  Lane  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  when  they,  meeting 
with  reinforcements  also,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  attacked  the  posi- 
tion hastily  taken  up  by  us. 

ACTION  AT  LUNDY'S  LANE. 

Our  force  was  still  very  small,  and  about  dusk  the  Americans  had 
nearly  forced  us,  when  a  detachment  which  had  been  stationed  in  the 
interior  to  prevent  our  communication  from  being  cut  off  from  Toronto 
by  Burlington  heights,  arrived  very  opportunely  on  our  right  flank. 

At  this  time,  being  nearly  dark,  the  enemy  had  got  among  our 
guns.  Lieutenant  Tomkyns*  was  for  a  short  time  in  their  hands,  but 
made  his  escape. 

"We  were  now  enabled  in  our  turn  to  become  the  attacking  party, 
and  to  drive  the  enemy  completely  from  our  position  before  midnight. 

Next  morning  they  were  in  full  retreat  to  Fort  Erie,  which  they 
afterwards  strongly  fortified. 

In  this  action  about  800  (?)  of  our  troops  were  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  latter  in  great  proportion,  and  slightly,  owing  to  the  use  made  by 
the  Americans  of  buck-shot  or  slugs  in  addition  to  the  musket-ball ; 
while  our  single  ball,  having  more  force,  is  more  effectual  when  it  hits. 

The  Americans  suffered  a  greater  loss  in  killed  and  in  their  total 
casualties,  which  were  about  900  (?). 

I  was  not  present  at  the  latter  part  of  this  action. 

Having  been  sent  to  bring  forward  the  Dragoons,  I  went  towards  the 
point,  about  400  yards  distant,  where  I  had  seen  them  on  my  arrival  on 
the  field,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  front  of  a  detachment  of 
Americans  who  lined  the  side  of  the  road,  having  passed  unnoticed 
round  and  in  rear  of  our  left  flank. 

I  had  just  a  few  seconds  before  overtaken  General  Eiul,  who  was 
wounded,  and  I  was  no  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  than  he 
came  up  with  his  orderly  and  met  the  same  fate. 

General  Riul's  wound  being  in  the  shoulder,  he  was  unable,  when 
summoned,  to  dismount,  and  an  American  soldier  in  front  of  me  pointed 
his  musket  past  me,  calling  out  that  he  would  shoot  him.  I  raised  the 
musket  and  said  "  Don't  fire ;  he  is  wounded." 

The  man,  without  any  expression  of  impatience  at  my  touching  his 
musket,  complied  as  quietly  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  his  own  officers. 

How  different  this  civilised  forbearance  from  the  act  of  ruthless  bar- 
barity perpetrated  at  Hango,  the  account  of  which  has  arrived  while 
these  lines  are  being  prepared  for  transmission  ! 

We  prisoners  were  soon  marched  from  the  field  by  the  wood  on  our 
left,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  river  side. 

"We  met  several  detachments  on  their  way  to  the  action,  the  officers 
urging  the  men,  and  the  men  rather  hanging  back,  as  they  came  to  a 
turn  in  the  road  where  the  sound  of  the  firing  first  reached  them. 

*  Afterwards  Lieut-Colonel  Tonikyns,  who,  while  in  command  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  Hong  Kong,  was  unfortunately  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
in  December,  1852,  in  some  mining  operations. 
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At  this  point  we  were  losing  the  sound  of  it,  and  the  effect  was  truly- 
grand,  and  it  might  well  be  appalling  to  the  Americans  when  they 
approached,  as  the  booming  of  the  cannon  and  the  roar  of  the  falling 
waters  of  Niagara  were  gradually  mingled  until  by  distance  they 
became  indistinguishable. 

I  have  no  access  to  gazettes,  and  cannot  from  memory  insert  the 
amount  of  force  on  either  side. 

The  Americans  were  said  to  have  had  at  least  4000  men  both  at 
Chippaway  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  on  neither  occasion  had  we  so  many 
as  one-half.  Z. 


THE  USES  AND  APPLICATION  OP  CAVALRY  IN  WAR* 

The  British  army  is  indebted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beamish,  K.H.,  for  the 
translation  of  Count  von  Bismark's  celebrated  "  Lectures  on  the  Tactics  of 
Cavalry,"  which  appeared  in  1827  ;  and  the  same  gallant  officer  has  now  pre- 
sented us  with  a  beautiful  edition  of  that  work,  so  blended  and  interpolated 
with  observations  of  his  own  that  it  may  be  considered  a  new  production. 
This  valuable  and  interesting  publication  makes  its  appearance  at  a  moment 
when  especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  cavalry  service,  and  the  mass  of  in- 
formation it  furnishes  on  the  subject  thus  acquires  additional  importance.  We 
regret  exceedingly  that  the  pressure  on  our  space  will  prevent  our  entering  into 
it  in  the  present  article  as  fully  as  we  could  wish,  but  we  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recurring  to  its  pages  at  a  future  timerwith  the  view  of  bringing  for- 
ward, as  prominently  as  we  can,  the  many  admirable  suggestions  it  contains, 
and  which  ought  to  be  adopted  without  delay  by  the  authorities.  It  indeed 
appears  strange  that,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  an  officer  of  Colonel  Beamish's 
experience  and  acquirements  should  be  left  to  display  these  gifts  on  paper,  in- 
stead of  practically  employing  them  in  the  public  service;  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  one  so  versed  in  the  uses  and  application  of  cavalry  should  have 
some  direct  influence  on  our  attempts  to  recruit  and  re-organise  this  potent 
arm.  Such  an  appointment  would  indeed  be  putting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Colonel  Beamish  recommends  that  the  various  descriptions  of 
cavalry  should  all  be  assimilated — excepting  only  the  household  troops  ;  and 
that  they  should  have  for  their  main  arms  the  lance  and  revolver.  He  pro- 
poses to  attach  to  each  squadron  a  fifth  division,  armed  with  light  needle-rifles, 
and  destined  to  act  as  skirmishers.  The  maximum  height  of  the  cavalry 
soldier  he  fixes  at  five  feet  eight ;  and  his  weight  at  ten  stone.  He  considers 
that  the  horses  should  be  "  light,  strong,  swift,  hardy,  and  of  high  courage,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  hands  high ;"  and  that  the  bits  should  be  varied  in  severity 
according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  charger.  His  remarks  as  to  clothing  and 
equipment  are  equally  clear,  precise,  and  forcible.  The  utility  of  the  changes 
he  suggests  is  so  obvious,  now  that  he  has  brought  them  forward,  that  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  give  them  full  consideration.  Our  cavalry  has  been 
made  too  much  a  shew  force,  when  it  ought,  from  the  superiority  of  its  elements, 
to  be  considered  susceptible  of  the  highest  organisation.  It  has  always  sig- 
nalised itself  in  action,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Beamish  as  to  its  unequalled  capabilities.    It  requires  only  that  these  capa- 

*  "  On  the  Uses  and  Application  of  Cavalry  in  War,  from  the  Text  of  Bismark, 
with  Practical  Examples  Selected  from  Ancient  and  Modern  History."  By  North 
Ludlow  Beamish,  Lieut.-Colonel  a  la  suite  in  the  Service  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Hanover,  and  late  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's  Fourth  (or  Koyal  Irish)  Regiment 
of  Dragoon  Guards,  &c.,  &c. 
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bilities  should  be  understood,  seized,  and  developed.  This  bequest  of  the  age 
of  chivalry  may  be  made  an  ornament,  but  it  can  only  be  maintained  for  use  ; 
and  the  first  consideration  must  be,  not  its  holiday  costume,  but  its  practical 
efficiency.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  education  and  training  of 
cavalry  officers ;  and  Colonel  Beamish's  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  this  purpose  offers  many  advantages.  Cavalry  officers  should  be 
perfect  masters,  not  only  of  tl*e  art  of  equitation,  but  of  the  whole  economy  of 
the  horse  ;  and  should  know  how  to  treat  their  chargers  in  every  situation,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  They  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
fortification,  and  military  drawing;  and  be  thoroughly  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
lance,  sword,  and  carbine. 

But  Colonel  Beamish's  work  is  not  to  be  read  solely  as  a  treatise  on  the 
formation  and  organization  of  cavalry :  it  is  a  work  of  fascinating  interest. 
The  original  production  of  Bismark,  though  designed  for  professional  readers, 
was  extremely  entertaining,  and  it  has  been  enriched  by  Colonel  Beamish  with 
numerous  historical  illustrations,  parallels,  comments,  and  criticisms,  written 
in  a  style  at  once  lucid,  graphic,  and  picturesque.  The  gallant  author's  ob- 
servations are  not  only  marked  by  great  judgment  and  practical  knowledge, 
but  they  display  considerable  research,  and  a  wide  range  of  historical  infor- 
mation. Nor  is  the  work  less  valuable  for  being  couched  in  language  which 
addresses  itself  to  every  comprehension  ;  for  while  it  forms  an  useful  addition 
to  our  military  literature,  it  will  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  the 
inquiring  civilian. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  the  inordinate  value  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
commanders  have  attached  to  cavalry.  Among  others,  Napoleon,  even  after 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  which  so  decidedly  established  the  superiority  of 
infantry,  clung  to  this  delusion.  Hannibal  entertained  the  same  opinion  with 
more  reason,  as,  in  that  remote  time,  cavalry,  not  having  to  encounter  fire- 
arms, was  undoubtedly  the  superior  force.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  soon 
shook  its  supremacy,  though  it  remained,  as  with  Napoleon,  the  favourite  force 
of  various  conquerors.  Charles  XII.  entertained  a  predilection  for  cavalry, 
and  devoted  considerable  attention  to  its  training  and  exercise.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  rode  two  horses  to  death  at  the  review  of  a  single  regiment ;  and  he 
finally  brought  his  cavalry  to  such  proficiency,  that  it  really  constituted,  under 
his  direction,  a  perfectly  invincible  force.  Similar  success  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  great  Frederic,  of  whose  cavalry  general,  Seidlitz,  Colonel  Beamish  has 
furnished  in  this  volume  a  faithful  and  entertaining  memoir. 

Compelled  as  we  are  in  the  present  instance  to  curtail  our  notice  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  extracts,  which  we  take  almost  at 
random,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking  passages,  owing 
to  the  admirable  unity  of  the  whole  narrative. 

The  following  is  somewhat  apropos  to  passing  events  : — 

"  It  is  a  partial  undertaking  to  describe  a  war  in  which  one  has  not  served, 
and  the  facts  of  which  have  not  been  received  from  the  general  commanding. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  is  always  dependent  on  the  commissary- 
general.  The  commissariat  rules  the  decisions  of  the  general  with  despotic 
power. 

"  Observers  who  are  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  are  always  apt  to  blame 
the  general  who  does  not  meet  their  eager  interest  in  events  by  rapid  move- 
ments, and  a  quick  succession  of  engagements,  ignorant  of  the  endless  diffi- 
culties that  are  opposed  to  him — great  falls  of  rain — impassable  roads,  which 
often  in  one  week  change  the  moral  condition  of  the  troops  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  scarcely  recognizable.  When  the  soldier,  exposed  to  all 
weathers — marching  through  morasses  by  day ;  lying  in  the  wet  ground  in  cold 
nights ;  in  tattered  clothes,  barefoot,  wretched,  and  miserable ;  the  horses  with- 
out shoes  or  forage,  the  soldier  struggling  against  hunger  in  consequence  of 
the  provision  waggons  being  unable  to  proceed  ; — in  fine,  when  an  army  com- 


